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NI  Purchase 


NB40.CreO:  1985:CDWCT 

CRES SWELL,  OLIVER  D. 

Comprehensive  directory  of  world  communion  tokens. 
Pub.  1985,  258pp,  not  illus. 

Gerhard  Schon 


ScGe:1993:ECUK 

SCHON,  GERHARD 

ECU-Katalog.  Munzen  und  medaillen.  (European  currency  units.) 
Pub.  1993,  123pp,  illus. 

John  L.  Pieratt 

r~  — — ~ 

John  has  provided  the  Library  with  two  papers  relating  to  his  research  on 
Vietnam. 


a.  Vietnam  minting  techniques.  Cast  Cash.  16  pages,  illus. 

b.  Gold  of  Vietnam  study.  Unlisted  items.  3 pages,  illus. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Octopus  Men  Coins  of  Ceylon 

I much  enjoyed  O.  D.  Cresswell’s  article  in  the  NI  BULLETIN  (April,  1993,  pp.86- 
89).  His  reference  to  the  Octopus  Men  coins  of  Ceylon  particularly  attracted  my 
attention,  for  these  curious  looking  coins  are  of  great  interest  to  me  too. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  not  familiar  with  these  coins,  Figure  1 illustrates  the  type 
as  initiated  by  the  Chola  kings  of  Southern  India,  this  one  being  a bronze  coin  of 
Rajaraja  the  Great  (985-1014  A.D.).  "Octopus  Man"  is  indeed  an  apt  name  for  these, 
though  a misleading  one.  I seem  to  recall  reading  somewhere  that  the  obverse 
depicts,  in  a highly  stylised  form,  the  king  wearing  ceremonial  skirts,  but  elsewhere 
I have  read  that  it  represents  the  god  Vishnu  standing  on  a Lotus  Plant.  Either  way, 
octopus  is  a misnomer.  On  the  reverse  the  King  (or  Vishnu?)  is  depicted 
reclining/seated,  again  in  stylised  form. 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Figure  2 illustrates  the  same  type  of  coin,  but  this  time  as  issued  by  the  Kings  of 
Ceylon,  this  one  being  a bronze  coin  of  Sahasa  Malla  (1200-1202  A.D.).  The 
Singhalese  coin  represents  an  adoption  of  the  Chola  design  subsequent  to  the  Cholas’ 
invasion  of  the  island,  and  it  is  interesting  that  for  once  the  adoption  improved  on  the 
original,  the  Singhalese  coins  being  generally  of  a neater  appearance  than  the  Chola. 

But  it  is  the  unusual  stylisation  that  interests  me  rather  than  the  history  lesson. 
Readers  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  may  recall  my  article  in  the  August  1992  issue  (pp.152- 
156)  about  coins  whose  designs  are  highly  stylised  and  even  abstract  (as  opposed  to 
simply  degenerate).  After  writing  that  introductory  article  my  mind  wandered  through 
my  collection  and  came  up  with  more  such  types,  amongst  them  Figures  1 and  2. 

Now,  highly  stylised  designs  generally  do  seem  to  arise  out  of  realistic  forerunners. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  famous  Chinon-head  type  of  12th  century  France  (Figure  3c) 
arose  from  a realistic  10th  century  prototype  (Figure  3a),  progressing  via  the  likes  of 
Figure  3b. 
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Now,  Figures  1 & 2 are,  if  you  like,  the  equivalent  of  Figure  3c.  But  what  are  the 
Indian  equivalents  of  Figures  3a  & 3b?  I couldn’t  find  any. 


Now,  I am  no  expert  on  the  coins  of  medieval  India,  so  I wrote  to  a couple  of  people 
I know  who  are,  and  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  neither  of  them  could  pin-point 
a realistic  prototype  either.  The  "Octopus  Men"  design  just  seems  to  happen, 
unheralded,  in  the  980’ s A.D.,  with  no  real  antecedents.  My  enquiries  are  continuing, 
but  in  the  meantime  if  any  reader  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
origins  of  this  curious  coin  type,  I - and,  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Cresswell  - would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  them. 


Finally,  as  the  earthly  representative  of  the  ghosts  of  T.  W.  Jee  and  "a  lady  at 
Leicester",  I would  like  to  thank  Fred  G.  van  den  Haak  for  his  solution  to  a 200  years 
old  query  (NI  BULLETIN,  April  1993,  p.82  & January  1993,  p.10)! 


Bob  Forrest 
Manchester,  England 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


"The  following  remarkable  affair  happened  lately  at  Fulham.  A gentleman  having 
hired  a house  there,  accidentally  found  a key  of  uncommon  construction,  and  was 
determined  to  find  out  the  place  it  belonged  to.  After  searching  for  some  time,  he 
discovered  a small  door,  in  a dark  comer  of  one  of  the  garrets,  which  he  opened  with 
the  key,  and  found  a place  resembling  a well;  it  proved  to  be  a winding  stair  case,  12 
feet  deep,  but  with  no  other  way  of  descending  than  by  going  backwards.  On  coming 
to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a candle,  he  discovered  a complete  set  of  implements  for 
coining.  The  smoke  from  the  melting  furnace  was  artfully  conveyed  to  the  main 
chimney  by  means  of  a flue,  artfully  concealed.  By  the  dyes,  it  seems  were 
counterfeited  the  old  broad  gold  pieces;  and,  as  near  as  can  be  conjectured  it  is  about 
two  hundred  years  since  this  curious  place  was  first  made." 


Taken  from  The  Gentleman  s Magazine, 
Historical  Chronicle,  January,  1772  (Vol. 
42,  p.43). 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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COLORFUL  TOKENS  OF  CK 
NITRATE  INDUSTRY 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  NI  #2067 

The  world’s  largest  nitrate  deposits  are  to  be  found  in  the  deserts  of  northern  Chile. 
Originally  Chile  exploited  only  small  amounts  of  nitrate  in  its  Atacama  province,  but 
during  the  Pacific  War  (also  called  "Nitrate  War",  1879-1881)  it  annexed  the 
Antofagasta  area  and  Tarapac£  which  had  belonged  to  Bolivia  and  Peru  respectively 
and  thus  obtained  a world  monopoly  of  natural  nitrate. 

Nitrate  was  already  exploited  on  a small  scale  during  colonial  times  and  was  used 
mainly  for  the  production  of  gun  powder.  From  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
nitrate  was  valued  as  fertilizer  and  from  1830  onward  it  was  exported  in  ever  larger 
amounts  to  North  America  and  Europe.  Initially  it  was  processed  in  small 
establishments  called  "paradas".  From  the  1850’s  onward  more  sophisticated 
machinery  was  used,  making  the  use  of  steam  instead  of  direct  fire,  and  the  new 
establishments  became  known  as  "maquinas".  From  about  1875  onward  large 
factories  were  built,  the  "oficinas  salitreras"  or,  in  short,  "oficinas".1  With  the  help 
of  foreign  capital  and  know  how,  the  nitrate  industry  experienced  a breathtaking 
expansion  until  1930,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  serious  setbacks.  Thereafter  it 
declined  rapidly,  since  synthetic  nitrate  could  be  produced  at  a lower  cost.  Today 
only  two  "oficinas"  are  still  in  operation,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  and  Maria  Elena, 
producing  nitrate  for  Chile’s  domestic  market.2 

Some  of  the  "oficinas"  were  like  small  towns,  with  worker’s  quarters,  hospital,  school, 
church,  theater,  company  store  and  many  other  facilities.  The  total  number  of  people 
living  in  the  "oficina"  could  be  up  to  2,000!  The  ruins  of  the  "oficina"  Humberstone, 
located  on  the  road  to  Iquique  where  it  branches  off  the  Panamerican  Highway,  give 
a fair  idea  of  the  size  of  a "modem"  oficina. 

Most  of  the  "oficinas"  had  its  own  currency  in  the  form  of  tokens  ("fichas"). 
Advance  payments  to  the  workers  were  made  only  in  tokens  and  noted  in  a booklet 
which  was  issued  to  everybody  working  in  the  "oficina".  These  tokens  could  only  be 
redeemed  in  the  company  store  ("pulperia").  If  by  the  end  of  the  month  there  was 
any  balance  left  in  favor  of  the  worker,  this  amount  could  be  claimed  in  cash,  but  was 
mostly  paid  in  tokens  as  well.3 


1 Espinosa,  Ismael:  Fichas,  Vales  y Billetes  Salitreros  de  Chile,  Peru  y Bolivia,  Santiago  de  Chile, 
n.d.  (ca.  1991),  p.  Xffl-XIV  and  XXVIII-XXX. 

2 Espinosa:  op.  cit.,  p.  XIX  and  XXXTV. 

3 Dr.  Semper  and  Dr.  Michels:  La  Industria  del  Salitre  en  Chile,  translated  from  German  and 
enlarged  by  Javier  Gandarillas  and  Orlando  Ghiliotto  Salas,  Santiago  de  Chile  1908,  p.  101-103. 
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The  employers  gave  the  following  reasons  for  using  these  tokens  instead  of  cash: 

1.  There  was  a shortage  of  coins  and  banknotes  of  small 
denominations  in  Chile. 

2.  Security  reasons  would  not  allow  the  "oficinas"  to  keep  huge 
amounts  of  cash  on  the  company’s  compounds. 

3.  Workers  paid  with  tokens  could  not  easily  spend  their  wages  on 
alcohol,  gambling  and  other  doubtful  entertainment;  thus  their  good 
health  and  productivity  was  preserved. 

4.  The  company  stores  where  the  tokens  had  to  be  spent,  were 
considered  by  the  employers  as  an  additional  service  offered  to  the 
workers  who  could  not  easily  travel  to  towns  and  markets,  since  the 
"oficinas"  were  usually  located  in  isolated  areas.4 

Obviously  there  were  numerous  complaints  of  the  workers  about  the  tokens  which 
they  considered  as  a brutal  means  of  exploitation.  Prices  in  the  "pulperias"  were  often 
much  higher  than  on  the  free  market.  Payment  in  tokens  deprived  the  workers  of  the 
possibility  to  spend  their  wages  freely.  In  some  places  tokens  were  accepted  outside 
the  "oficinas",  but  only  at  a discount  of  20  to  30%  which  reflected  the  discount 
charged  by  the  "oficina"  to  outsiders  who  wanted  to  change  tokens  for  cash. 
Frequently  worker’s  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Chilean  government.5  In  1924  a law 
was  promulgated  prohibiting  the  use  of  tokens.6  It  was  only  in  1928-9,  however, 
when  the  last  tokens  were  withdrawn  from  circulation.7 

Already  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  tokens  were  widely  used  in 
Chile.  The  complete  lack  of  small  coins  in  copper  had  forced  shopowners  to  give 
change  in  the  form  of  "vales"  (vouchers).  These  "vales"  could  only  be  redeemed  in 
the  shop  of  the  issuer  and  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of  tokens  made  from 
other  material  (mainly  metal  and  leather).  The  use  of  "vales"  was  described  as  early 


4 Dr.  Semper  and  Dr.  Michels:  loc.  cit. 

Reyes  N.,  Enrique:  El  ciclo  salitrero  y el  desarollo  de  la  conciencia  proletaria  en  Chile,  Primera 
parte:  Documentos,  Cuadernos  de  Investigaci6n  y Desarollo,  Universidad  del  Norte,  Sede  Arica,  Chile, 
Nr.  2 (1972),  p.  110. 

0 El  Comitt  Obrero  de  la  Pampa,  Su  presentacidn  al  Sr.  Ministro  del  Interior,  Iquique  1904. 
Segall,  Marcelo:  Biografla  Social  de  la  Ficha  Salario,  Revista  "Mapocho",  Aflo  2,  Nr.  2 (1964),  p. 
157  sqq. 

6 There  exists  a decree  dated  26  Oct.  1852  which  already  prohibits  the  issue  and  use  of  tokens 
("seflas”  and  "mitades").  Cf.  Boletln  de  la  Oficina  del  Trabajo,  Nr.  4,  Aflo  11,  Primer  Semestre  de 
1912,  p.  20-31. 

See  also:  Medina,  Jos6  Toribio:  Los  Monedas  Chilenas,  Santiago  de  Chile  1902,  p.  CXCLV. 

7 Echeverria  y Reyes,  Anibal:  Voces  usadas  en  la  industria  salitrera,  Antofagasta  1929,  p.  32. 
The  author  states  that  tokens  are  not  used  any  more  in  the  nitrate  industry. 
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as  1822  by  Maria  Graham,  a British  lady  who  resided  for  several  months  in  Chile  and 
became  a friend  of  Lord  Cochrane.8  Soon  after  that  time  metal  and  leather  tokens 
were  introduced  by  hacienda  owners  and  shopkeepers.9 

The  earliest  known  nitrate  tokens  were  used  soon  after  1830  in  Tarapacl  Made  of 
brass,  their  value  was  stamped  on  them  in  Reales  or  Pesos  (1  Peso  = 8 Reales) 
together  with  the  initials  of  the  company  and/or  the  owner  (Fig.  1). 

Later  thinner,  but  larger  copper  cospels  were  used  and  the  establishment’s  name  was 
completely  spelled  out  (Fig.  2).  These  pieces  were  uniface  and,  as  the  above 
mentioned  earlier  specimens,  are  only  known  from  Tarapacd  and  can  therefore  be 
considered  as  Peruvian  tokens.  Sometimes  these  tokens  were  countermarked 
whenever  the  ownership  of  a "parada"  or  "maquina"  changed  (Figs.  3 and  4). 

From  the  1860’s  onwards  mostly  uniface  tokens  made  from  vulcanite  ("ebonita"  - a 
kind  of  hardened  rubber)  were  introduced  (Fig.  5)  together  with  nicely  struck  metal 
tokens  which  were  produced  in  Europe  (Fig.  6). 

The  use  of  tokens  widened  considerably  after  the  Pacific  War.  Colorful  vulcanite 
tokens,  often  using  three  layers  of  this  material,  were  produced  with  different  colors 
for  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  the  middle  layer  mostly  being  black.  The 
denomination  was  now  in  Pesos  and  Centavos,  the  most  common  values  to  be  met 
with  are  10,  20,  50  Centavos  and  1,  2 and  5 Pesos.  Most  of  the  vulcanite  tokens  were 
produced  in  Valparaiso  and  display  the  number  of  the  order  which  indirectly  reveals 
the  approximate  year  of  issue.10  Huge  numbers  of  metal  tokens,  which  were  more 
durable,  continued  to  be  used  and  were  mostly  imported  from  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  different  tokens  which  existed. 
About  400  nitrate  producing  establishments  existed  between  1830  and  1930. 
Naturally,  there  were  never  that  many  operating  at  one  time,  with  some  closing  down 
forever  or  temporarily,  new  ones  opening,  and  yet  others  changing  their  names.* 11 
Assuming  that  about  50  factories  never  used  tokens  and  the  remaining  350  issued  an 
average  of  10  different  tokens,  one  gets  close  to  the  figure  of  3500  different  types 


8 Graham,  Maria:  Journal  of  a Residence  in  Chile,  during  the  year  1822,  London,  1824,  p.220. 

9 Medina,  op.  cit.,  p.  CXC.  The  author  illustrates  two  "seftas"  (tokens  without  value  stated)  made 
from  copper  and  issued  by  either  shops  or  haciendas  before  1834. 

10  Leslie,  Elwin  C.:  "Chilean  Nitrate  Mine  and  Related  Tokens",  TAMS  Journal,  Nr.  919,  April 
1980,  p.  8 

Espinosa,  op.  cit.,  p.  IX  and  XXV. 

11  Carrasco,  Reynaldo,  Catdlogo  de  Fichas  Salitreras,  Arica  1984  (unpublished),  p.90-91. 

The  author  gives  a list  of  "oficinas"  which  have  changed  their  names. 
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issued  between  a period  of  a hundred  years.12  Many  of  these  may  not  have  survived 
and  a large  number  of  unknown  pieces  may  still  be  buried  in  the  desert  sands. 

The  total  amount  of  money  circulating  in  Chile  in  the  form  of  nitrate  tokens  in  1904 
was  estimated  at  500,000  - 600,000  Pesos.13  Certainly  this  figure  increased  rapidly 
in  the  following  years  and  reached  its  peak  in  the  1920’s,  but  unfortunately  no  figures 
for  this  period  are  available. 

Most  of  the  modern  tokens  (struck  after  1900)  display  the  denomination,  the  owner’s 
and  the  "oficina’s"  names  and  the  words:  "Vale  en  la  pulperia"  or  "vale  por 

mercaderias",  or  some  similar  text  which  referred  to  the  fact  that  tokens  could  only 
be  used  to  purchase  goods  in  the  company  store  (Figs.  7 and  8).  Occasionally  tokens 
were  revalued  by  applying  countermarks  (Fig.  9).  Some  metal  tokens  exist  in  fancy 
shapes  (Fig.  10),  while  the  vulcanite  tokens  are  mostly  round,  sometimes  octagonal 
or  hexagonal. 

Tokens  were  also  issued  for  commodities  (some  of  these  tokens  are  made  from 
cardboard)  such  as  wood,  coal,  oil,  water,  bread  and  liquor.  Others  were  used  to  pay 
subcontractors  who  extracted  the  nitrate  ore  and  transported  it  to  the  factory  in  mule 
carts.  These  tokens  are  normally  inscribed  with  the  Spanish  word  for  cartload: 
"carre  tada". 

There  can’t  be  many  countries  where  such  an  amazing  variety  of  tokens  were  used 
as  in  Chile,  especially  if  one  considers  the  fact  that  apart  from  the  nitrate  tokens,  their 
exist  many  others  issued  by  mines,  haciendas,  clubs,  shops  and  transport  enterprises. 
While  some  of  these  tokens  have  been  published  in  catalogs  and  articles14,  to  my 
knowledge  nobody  has  attempted  to  write  their  history. 

Further  Literature: 

Cifuentes,  Patricio:  Manuscript  Catalogue  of  the  1980’s. 

Chanique  B.,  Dagoberto:  Catalogo  Simplificado  de  las  Fichas  Salitreras,  Santiago 
de  Chile,  n.d.  (ca.  1975). 

Eklund,  O.  P.:  Catalogue  of  Tokens  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  American  Numismatic  Society  - Unpublished  Notes,  n.d. 


12  Ross  Prado,  Luis:  La  Ficha  Salitrera,  Depto  de  Extensi6n  Cultural  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile 
de  Antofagasta,  1964,  p.  13.  Ross  Prado  estimates  that  300  "oficinas"  issued  tokens.  Espinosa:  op. 
cit.,  lists  a total  of  2090  different  tokens  and  "vales".  This  is  so  far  the  largest  number  ever  published. 
Reynaldo  Carrasco  in  an  unpublished  paper  (Arica  1992)  states  that  he  could  gather  a total  of  400 
different  names  of  "oficinas"  from  different  sources  and  that  the  total  number  of  different  tokens  issued 
may  be  2500. 

13  Reyes,  N.:  op.  cit.,  p.  1 10. 

14  Russell  Rulau:  Latin  American  Tokens.  A Guide  Book  and  Catalog  1700-1920,  Iola  1992. 
A bibliography  of  Latin  American  tokens  is  given  by  this  author  on  pp.10-12. 
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Ross  Prado,  Luis:  Catalogacion  de  la  Ficha  Salitrera,  1954. 
Schiaffino,  Antonio:  Las  Fichas  Peruanas,  Lima  2nd  ed.  1984. 

Illustrations 


All  illustrated  tokens  are  from  the  author’s  collection.  The  token  shown  in  Fig.  1 is 
unpublished,  as  are  the  countermarks  of  the  tokens  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4 and  9.  The 
tokens  are  shown  enlarged  by  about  50%. 


Fig.  1 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Composition: 

Diameter: 


M R / 1 (Mdquina  Rosario) 

M M P C / 1 R (Manuel  Maria  P6rez  / 1 Real) 

Brass 

23mm 

The  reading  of  the  abbreviations  was  suggested  to  me  by  Elicer 
Sciaraffia  (Iquique). 


Fig.  2 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Composition: 

Diameter: 


SN  CARLOS  / 4 R / E.M.  (Eugenio  Marquezado) 

Blank 

Copper 

32mm 
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Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Composition: 

Diameter: 


OFICINA  DE  LA  SOLEDA  / 4 R.  Countermarked:  T N C (possible 
meaning:  Tarapacd  Nitrate  Company). 

Blank 


Copper 

34mm 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Composition: 

Diameter: 


COMa  SALa  SN  CARLOS  / 4 R. 

Blank 

Copper 

31mm 


Countermarked: 


P 


Fig.  5 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Composition: 

Diameter: 


FOLSCH  Y MARTIN  / 4 R / OFICINA  PAPOSO 
Blank 

Vulcanite,  red 
19mm 
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Fig.  6 


Obverse:  OFICINA  / ARGENTINA 

Reverse:  J.  G.  & Ca  (Juan  Gildemeister  & Compama). 

Composition:  Copper 

Diameter:  31mm 

This  is  one  of  the  few  tokens  with  no  value  stated. 


Fig.  7 


Obverse:  (Red)  OFICINA  EMPRESA  / 5 

Reverse"  (Blue)  CANJEABLE  UNICAMENTE  A LOS  TRABAJADORES  DE 

LA  FIRMA  / OE  (Monogram  for  "Oficina  Empresa").  (Can  be 
exchanged  only  by  workers  of  the  firm.) 

Composition:  Vulcanite 
Diameter:  55  mm 
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Fig.  8 

Obverse:  FOLSCH  Y MARTIN  / 10  CENTAVOS  / OFICINA  LIMENITA 

Reverse:  VALE  EN  PULPERIA  / 10  CENTAVOS  / EN  MERCADERIAS 

(Valid  in  the  company  store  in  exchange  for  goods) 

Composition:  Vulcanite,  ocre 
Diameter:  25mm 


Fig.  9 

Obverse:  OFICINA  ALLANZA  / PULPERIA.  Countermark  4 over  erased  1. 

Reverse"  Same,  but  without  countermark.  Original  "1"  has  been  erased.  (Not 

illustrated) 

Composition:  Brass 
Diameter:  35mm 
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Fig.  10 


Obverse:  OFICINA  SAN  JORGE  / 50 

Reverse:  SAN  JORGE  NITRATE  Co  LTD  / 50.  (Not  illustrated) 

Composition:  Copper-nickel 
Diameter:  30  x 45mm 


Note:  I wish  to  thank  Mr.  Reynaldo  Carrasco  Alfaro  (Arica)  and  Mr.  Fernando  Clotet 
Rawlings  (Iquique)  for  making  available  to  me  unpublished  catalogues  of  nitrate 
tokens.  Also  I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  Rojas,  librarian  in  the 
history  section  of  the  library  of  the  Universidad  de  Tarapaca  (Saucache  Campus), 
Arica,  for  his  valuable  assistance. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


"At  the  [Paris]  mint  they  are  striking  130,000  crowns  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Empress  Marie-Th6rese;  they  are  intended  for  commerce  in  Turkey,  where  these 
crowns  are  much  sought  after." 


Taken  from  LeMoniteur  Universel,  31  Dec.  1801 
(Submitted  by  David  Block) 
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PIZARRO  AND  THE  LIMA  "MINT" 


H.  P.  Flatt,  Terrell,  Texas,  Nl  HI 857 

Introduction.  William  H.  Prescott’s  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  is  among  the 
classics  of  world  literature.  It  describes  a violent  period  in  the  sixteenth  century 
during  which  a flourishing  civilization  was  destroyed  by  a small  band  of  adventurers 
under  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  exciting  tale  of  the  battles  and  the  looting  of  the 
country  need  not  be  retold  here.  However,  the  numismatist  is  brought  up  short  by 
Prescott’s  description  of  some  of  the  events  of  1547.  A series  of  civil  wars  had 
followed  the  assassination  of  Pizarro  in  1541.  His  younger  brother,  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
eventually  seized  power  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  Pedro  de  La  Gasca, 
the  emissary  of  the  king.  Prescott  wrote  (Prescott  1957,  1182): 

"It  was  long  since  the  fifth  belonging  to  the  Crown  had  been  remitted 
to  Castile;  as  Pizarro  had  appropriated  them  for  his  own  use.  He  now 
took  possession  of  the  mints,  broke  up  the  royal  stamps,  and  issued  a 
debased  coin,  emblazoned  with  his  own  cipher.  It  was  the  most 
decisive  act  of  sovereignty." 

The  numismatist  asks  "What  mints?"  "What  coins?"  From  references,  he  reconfirms 
his  vague  recollections  of  some  dates:  the  Lima  mint  was  not  authorized  until  1565 
and  did  not  produce  its  first  coins  until  1568.  What,  then,  did  Prescott  mean?  While 
helpful,  even  his  footnote  to  the  above  passage  did  not  really  supply  the  desired 
answers. 

This  article  described  some  additional  background  to  Prescott’s  account  and  the 
answers  the  present  author  found  in  his  own  study  of  the  questions  raised  above. 

The  Callanas.  In  spite  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  treasure  found  by  Pizarro,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  there  was  no  knowledge  in  Peru  of  money  or  its  user.  All  gold 
and  silver  was  the  property  of  the  Inca.  It  was  used  for  personal  adornment, 
embellishment  of  temples  and  other  buildings,  or  for  such  utilitarian  purposes  as 
vases,  plates,  or  drinking  cups.  In  the  despotic  benevolence  practiced  in  Peru,  "If  no 
man  could  become  rich,  no  man  could  become  poor."  (Prescott  1957,  762).  The 
economy  was  one  based  on  barter,  with  people  simply  exchanging  things  they  grew 
or  made  for  other  things  they  needed. 

The  gold  and  silversmiths  made  items  of  great  beauty  (Prescott  1957,  964): 

"...  Among  the  plants,  the  most  beautiful  was  the  Indian  corn,  in  which 
the  golden  ear  was  sheathed  in  its  broad  leaves  of  silver,  from  which 
hung  a rich  tassel  of  threads  of  the  same  precious  metal.  ..." 

and  also  great  size:  the  conquistador es  found  "planks"  of  solid  silver  twenty  feet 
long,  one  foot  wide,  and  two  to  three  inches  thick  (Prescott  1957,  995). 

While  some  specimens  of  the  Peruvian  artistic  efforts  were  preserved,  most  were 
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destroyed  in  the  process  of  dividing  the  treasure  among  the  conquerors.  Gold  and 
silver  smelters  (callanas)  were  established  at  an  early  time;  there  gold  and  silver 
objects  were  melted  down  into  bars  of  a uniform  size  and  marked  by  royal  officials 
with  the  king’s  stamp.  This  certified  the  fineness  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  tax  of  one-fifth  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  smelted  had  been  paid  ("the  king’s 
fifth").  The  first  provisional  callanas  were  built  in  1532  in  the  first  town  established 
by  the  Spanish  (San  Miquel  or  Piura),  and  subsequently  in  Cajamarca.  The  first 
permanent  callana  was  built  in  Cuzco  in  1534  and  another  in  Lima  the  following  year 
(Burzio  1958:1,  48). 

Small  pieces  of  metal,  some  bearing  the  royal  stamp,  some  not,  came  to  serve  as 
money  in  these  early  days.  For  business  transactions  these  pieces  were  normally 
weighed  in  bulk  and  assigned  a value  (depending  on  estimates  of  the  fineness)  relative 
to  the  standard  peso  de  oro  valued  at  450  maravedis  (the  most  basic  Spanish 
monetary  unit).  According  to  Valega,  the  callanas  made  a peso  with  the  weight  of 
eight  tomines  (Valega  1939,  460).  It  was  a disk  worked  with  a chisel,  bearing  a 


Figure  1 

cross,  on  each  side  of  the  disk  and  with  its  value  marked:  450  maravedis  (Figure  1; 
Garland  1908,  15).  These  callanas  were  then  the  "mints"  referred  to  by  Prescott,  and 
the  "coins"  were  these  bits  and  pieces  of  gold  and  silver. 

Pizarro’s  Stamp.  Pizarro  had  used  much  of  his  great  fortune  to  equip  his  army.  He 
obtained  forced  loans  from  the  citizens  of  Lima,  but,  as  others  before  and  after,  he 
ultimately  resorted  to  debasing  the  "coinage."  Pizarro  went  one  step  further:  he  used 
his  own  mark  on  the  coins.  The  right  to  stamp  coins  was  among  the  most  closely 
guarded  of  the  royal  prerogatives:  the  penalty  of  using  any  other  than  the  royal  stamp 
was  death.  As  described  by  Fernandez,  Pizarro ’s  stamp  was  simply  a G intertwined 
with  a P (Ferndndez  1914:2,  296).  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a facsimile 
of  the  mark  (Figure  2;  Garland  1908,  15).  All  were  required  to  accept  this  debased 
medium  on  penalty  of  death. 
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Figure  2 


This  was  not  the  only  royal  trapping  taken  on  by 
Pizarro  in  the  late  stages  of  his  rebellion:  the  royal 
shield  was  replaced  on  army  standards  by  the  Pizarro 
family  arms  or  the  initials  G P surmounted  by  a crown 
(Lohman  1977,  82).  Pizarro  had  been  urged  to 
proclaim  himself  as  "King  Gonzalo"  by  his  principal 
military  lieutenant,  Francisco  de  Caravjal  (Means  1964, 
91).  These  and  other  actions  were  reported  to  Spain  by 
Gasca  (Gasca  1879,  146),  but  such  a proclamation  was 
never  made  public.  Pizarro,  deserted  by  most  of  his 
supporters,  was  captured  and  executed  in  March  1548. 

The  continued  use  of  the  pieces  of  gold  or  silver, 
frequently  unassayed  as  to  fineness  (moneda 
corriente),  led  to  increased  demands  for  the 
establishment  of  a mint,  for  the  continued  necessity  to 
weigh  the  metallic  tokens  of  somewhat  uncertain 
fineness,  only  contributed  to  difficulties  in  the  daily 
commerce  of  the  country  (Burzio  1977,  156). 

Conclusion.  Prescott’s  use  of  the  terms  "coins"  and 
"mint"  were  correct  in  the  context  of  the  times  (the 
1540s),  but  are  misleading  in  current  usage. 
Nonetheless,  the  quest  to  understand  his  terminology 
leads  to  an  increased  understanding  of  the  early  means 
of  exchange  in  Peru.  Moveover,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  the  change  in  the  history  of  both  the 
New  World  and  Europe  had  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  been  successful. 


Acknowledgement.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kurt  Dym  for  pointing  the  way 
to  answers  for  his  original  questions. 
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THE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  LUXEMBOURG 


In  1889,  Adolph  of  Nassau,  Luxembourg  struck  a very  rare  Pattern  5 Francs  piece. 
This  bronze  striking  has  on  its  obverse:  REGENCE  DU  DUC  ADOLPHE  DE 

NASSAU,  the  date  and  5 FRANCS  within  a wreath.  The  reverse  has:  GRAND 
DUCHE  DE  LUXEMBOURG,  around  the  Coat  of  Arms. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  THE  SILVER  COINS  OF  MAHADEVA 

Devendra  Handa,  Chandigarh,  India,  NI  #2404 

A silver  coin  attributed  to  king  Mahadeva  supposedly  belonging  to  the  Audumbara 
tribe  was  published  by  Alexander  Cunningham  in  18911.  Allan  included  another  coin 
of  this  type  in  his  Catalogue  in  19362.  The  attribution  of  these  coins  and  the  meaning 
of  Mahadeva  have,  however,  been  quite  controversial.3  Our  concern  here  is  not  to 
go  into  those  controversies  of  attribution  and  meaning  of  Mahadeva  but  to  consider 
the  types  or  varieties  of  these  so-called  Mahadeva  silver  coins  whose  number  swelled 
from  two  in  1936  to  seven  in  19764  and  eleven  in  1983  with  four  more  specimens 
added  to  the  list  in  that  year.5  These  coins  usually  show  an  elephant  to  right  or  left 
with  upraised  trunk  (holding  some  object),  trident-axe  in  front,  a straight  or  undulating 
line  below  and  the  Brahml  legend  Bhagavatamahadevasa  (around)  Rajaraja6  (below) 
on  one  side  (considered  as  obverse  by  some  scholars  and  reverse  by  others)  and  a 
humped  bull  to  right  or  left  with  a (lotus)  flower  (or  a circle  with  dots  around)  in 
front,  wavy  line  below  and  the  Kharoshthl  legend  Bhagavatamahadevasa  (around) 
Rajaraha  (below)  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes  a svastika,  a nandipada  or  a yoni 
symbol  is  also  found  above  or  at  the  back  of  these  animals.  The  varieties  represented 
by  the  eleven  coins  referred  to  above,  are  as  follows  (E  stands  for  the  Elephant  and 
B for  the  Bull  and  the  accompanying  symbols  above  or  at  the  back  of  these  animals):- 

Variety  Obv.(E)  Rev.  (B)  Variety  Oby.  (E)  Rev.  (B) 


1.  4 — 


4* 


2. 


<4-  -> 


5.  4 — 


7.  -» 


8.  — > 


Referring  to  a hoard  of  such  coins,  P.  L.  Gupta7  distinguished  them  in  1988  into 
three  distinct  varieties  based  on  the  facial  sides  of  the  animals  and  then  into  some 
sub-varieties  on  the  basis  of  small  symbols  on  the  back  of  the  animals  as  follows: 


I.  Elephant  with  upraised  trunk  to  left,  trident-axe  below  the  head;  Bull 
to  left,  cluster  of  dots  in  front  of  the  head,  a svastika  on  its  back  (Cf. 
Var.  1 above). 

Ha.  Elephant  to  right,  trident-axe  below  its  head;  Bull  to  right,  lotus  in 
front  below  the  leg  (Cf.  Var.  6 above). 


Hb.  As  na  but  with  a solid  ball  symbol  above  the  bull  (Cf.  Var  7 above). 
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lie.  As  Ha  but  svastika  and  solid  round  ball  symbol  placed  side  by  side 
over  the  back  of  the  bull  (Cf.  Var.  8 above). 

Ilia.  Elephant  to  left,  trident-axe  below  its  head;  Bull  to  right,  lotus  in  front 
near  its  leg  (Cf.  Var.  3 above). 

nib.  As  nia  but  an  indistinct  symbol  above  the  elephant  and  a yoni  symbol 
above  the  bull  (Cf.  Var.  5 above). 


Hie.  As  Hla  but  svastika  above  the  bull  (Cf.  Var.  4 above). 


Dr.  Gupta,  however,  did  not  illustrate  these  varieties.  What  has  been  referred  to  as 
a "solid  round  ball"  above  the  bull  in  Variety  Hb  and  c described  above  may  only  be 
the  hump  of  the  bull.  So  this  "solid  round  ball"  should  not  actually  form  the  basis 
of  any  distinction  in  the  consideration  of  different  varieties.  Dr.  Gupta,  however,  has 
missed  the  nandipada  symbol  as  the  distinguishing  mark  which  is  clearly  visible  on 
the  back  of  the  bull  on  a British  Museum  coin.8  This  symbol  occurs  on  the  back  of 
the  elephant  also.9 


The  main  basis  of  the  distinction  in  the  varieties,  however,  has  been  the  facial  sides 
of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gupta’s  three  varieties  thus  represent  the  following  combinations: 

(E)  (B)  (E)  (B)  (E)  (B) 

I.  4 — 4 — II.  — ) — > III.  4 — — ^ 

(E)  (B)  ^ 

He,  however,  did  not  come  across  specimens  of  — > <—  which  may  constitute  Var. 

IV.  Two  specimens  of  the  same  are  illustrated  here  for  the  first  time10: 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


Besides  these,  the  following  sub- variety  of  Var.  I is  being  published  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  bull  in  this  specimen  does  not  have  a svastika  on  its  back. 


Fig.  3 
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We  may  point  out  further  that  the  form  of  the  legend  may  also  be  a reasonable  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  varieties/sub-varieties,  as  for  example,  the  following  coins 
which  have  the  title  Rajarajna  instead  of  the  usual  Rajaraja  on  the  elephant  side: 


Fig.  4 Fig.  5 

The  former  piece  was  published  by  us  earlier  (without  the  reverse)11  but  the  latter 
is  illustrated  here  for  the  first  time.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rarity  of  these 
coins,  the  specimens  illustrated  here  are  quite  important,  more  so  as  they  represent 
new'  varieties  and  sub-varieties. 
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Chamba,  Delhi,  1988,  p.  19. 

8.  Allan,  op.  cit., p.  123,  no.  13,  PI.  XIV.  17. 
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9.  Mitchiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  625,  Type  913c. 


10.  The  coins  illustrated  here  are  from  the  photographs  of  a hoard  (probably  the  same 
as  referred  to  by  P.  L.  Gupta,  NHHP,  p.  19)  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Dilip  Rajgor  (Bombay). 
We  are  thankful  to  him  for  the  same.  The  weights  and  sizes  of  the  coins  were  not 
recorded. 

11.  Devendra  Handa,  "Some  More  Coins  of  Mahadeva",  Indian  Coin  Society 
Newsletter,  Bombay,  No.  12,  January  1992,  pp.  2-3;  "More  Silver  Coins  of  Mahadeva 
and  The  Problem  of  Their  Attribution",  NI  BULLETIN,  Dallas,  Vol.  27,  No.  9,  Sept. 
1992,  p.  180. 

********  ********  ****************************** ******* ****** ********* 

FRENCH  STRUCK  REPUBLIC  OF  CHILE  ESSAI 


The  1851  Peso  for  the  Republic  of  Chile  by  Barre,  was  struck  in  Paris  on  special 
presses.  The  Liberty  head  (Ceres)  on  the  obverse  is  wearing  an  unusual  diadem  of 
seven  little  children.  The  reverse  is  a wreath  and  an  inscription. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

**★***★★  ★•*•★*■*-***•*■*•*■■*■***•*****★************•*■**•***•*■■*****★  *******  ******** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"A  particular  phenomenon  of  Greek  coinage  is  noticeable  in  cities  which  lived  under 
the  political  influence  of  Persia.  Originally  the  gold  and  silver  of  Croesus  was  used 
for  the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  Darius  I was  the  first  to  issue  Persian  gold 
and  silver  as  a world  currency.  An  official  relationship  was  established  between 
Greek  silver  coins  of  regular  weight  and  composition  on  the  one  hand  and  Persian 
silver  coins  on  the  other.  The  latter,  however,  were  part  of  a managed  currency, 
containing  metal  of  intrinsic  lower  weight  than  the  value  fixed  officially  by  the 
government.  So  the  Greek  silver  disappeared,  and  the  Greek  districts  accepted  a local 
invasion  by  depreciated  Persian  gold." 


Taken  from  p.  403,  History  of  Mankind, 
Volume  2,  The  Ancient  World,  by  Luigi 
Pared,  Paoli  Brezzi  and  Lucianno  Petech. 
(New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers 
1965). 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


NITRATE  MINE  TOKENS  <6  PAPER  NOTES  ISSUED  IN  CHILE,  PERU,  & 
SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE.  By  Ismael  Espinosa.  Soft  cover,  276  pages,  with  illustra- 
tions. Available  from  Ismael  Espinosa,  P.0.  Box  16111  - Correo  9,  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Chile.  Price  is  U.S.$42.00  postpaid  (via  air  mail). 

More  tokens  have  probably  been  issued  in  Chile  than  in  any  other  Latin  American 
country.  For  many  year,  nitrate  tokens  have  been  very  popular  among  collectors.  A 
catalogue  of  nitrate  tokens  was  published  in  1980  by  Elwin  C.  Leslie  in  the  TAMS 
journal  for  1980  (Nr.  919).  Leslie  described  836  different  tokens.  Earlier,  a small 
catalogue  had  been  published  in  Chile  by  D.  Chanique  which  listed  more  than  450 
tokens.  In  1984,  the  second  edition  of  Jose  Antonio  Schiaffino's  Peruvian  token 
catalogue  (Las  Fichas  Peruanas,  Lima),  which  listed  563  nitrate  tokens  of  Chilean, 
Bolivian,  and  Peruvian  origin,  was  published. 

Espinosa's  new  catalogue  lists  2,090  different  tokens  of  340  different  issuers— far  more 
than  any  of  the  earlier  above-mentioned  catalogues.  More  than  700  tokens  are  illustrated, 
at  least  one  for  each  series.  The  "oficinas"  (nitrate  factories)  are  listed  alphabetically 
which  makes  identification  of  tokens  very  easy  and  fast.  Prices  are  not  given  although 
the  relative  rarity  of  each  piece  is  given  by  a letter  system  from  A through  H,  A referring 
to  the  most  common  tokens  and  H indicating  the  rarest  or  unique  pieces. 

The  author  gives  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  history  of  Chile's  nitrate  industry  and 
to  the  use  of  the  tokens  issued  during  about  the  one  hundred  years  between  1 830  and 
1930.  Espinosa  also  discusses  the  existence  of  modem  forgeries,  gives  a Spanish/ 
English  glossary  of  terms  related  to  tokens,  and  provides  seven  sketch  maps  of  the 
different  nitrate  areas.  The  maps  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  exact  location  of  a specific 
token  issuing  nitrate  work. 

Only  a very  few  critical  remarks  can  be  made.  Although  a few  publications  on  the  nitrate 
industry  and  its  tokens  are  mentioned  (without  giving  full  details)  in  the  introduction,  the 
catalogue  has  no  bibliography.  Since  Espinosa's  catalogue  is  not  a pioneering  work,  a 
bibliography  was  a must.  The  author  asserts  that  he  has  seen  all  the  tokens  which  he 
listed.  Almost  all  the  tokens  are  from  his  own  collection  or  from  those  of  two  of  Chile's 
foremost  token  collectors,  M.  Skalweit  and  P.  Lopez,  who  had  also  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  the  material  included  in  the  book.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  are  tokens 
included  which  are  taken  from  earlier  cataloguers . If  the  author  had  made  systematic  use 
of  all  available  earlier  material  (including  the  unpublished  catalogue  by  O.P.  Eklund  and 
the  ones  by  the  Chilean  collectors  P.  Cifuentes  and  R.  Carrasco),  he  could  have  added  a 
few  dozen  additional  tokens  to  the  listing  which  would  have  resulted  in  the  listing  being 
nearly  complete.  Despite  these  shortcomings,  Espinosa's  catalogue  is  by  far  the  best 
existing  on  nitrate  tokens  and  will  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Reviewed  by  Wolfgang  Bertsch. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Robert  A.  Plemmons,  P.  Q.  Box  73,  Somerdale,  NJ  08083:  Mongolia  Notes 
Wanted  - 1966  50  and  100  Tughriks  in  XF  or  better  condition. 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71  09  08.  W-8000  Miinchen  71,  Germany;  WANTED 
FOR  CATALOGING  — ANDORRA  1960/1965  all  patterns  and  mules  of  the  medallic 
issues  by  Hans  Schulman  (25,  50  Diners).  Also  1873  ANDORRAN  private  pattern 
5 C6ntimos  in  nickel. 

William  Snyder,  P.  O.  Box  1242.  Cookeville,  TN  38503:  Information  on  error  coins 
available,  and  wanted.  A data  base  of  known  World  mis-struck  coins  is  being  kept. 
Over  1400  different  brockages,  off-centers,  double  strikes,  etc.  are  listed  in  detail.  If 
you  would  like  information  on  the  coins  of  any  country,  or  can  provide  information 
on  any  that  you  own,  or  have  seen  for  sale,  please  write. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  P.  O.  Box  304,  Washington.  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - 

Islamic/Arabic  hammered  silver  coinage.  From  622  AD  to  1900  AD;  especially 
interested  in  rupees,  multiple  and  Nazar  ana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely 
States  and  the  Mughal  Empire.  Also  interested  in  Ottoman  & Persian  Empire  silver 
coinage  and  many  others.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealers  and  collectors 
offers  are  welcome. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  and  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  Better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  See  page  30  of  the  February,  1993  issue  for  rules 
regarding  sending  items  in  for  attribution,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution 

Service  at  the  regular  Dallas  address  before  sending  items. 
******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"Owing  to  the  shortage  of  copper  in  the  troubled  times  after  the  fall  of  the  Han, 
attempts  were  made  to  use  a commodity  money  instead.  Thus  the  Wei  dynasty  in  221 
abolished  copper  and  ordered  that  grain  and  silk  should  be  used.  The  order  was 
withdrawn  in  227,  but  copper  still  continued  to  be  scarce  and  bolts  of  silk  became 
practically  the  currency  in  China  for  larger  transactions  during  the  period  200-600. 
The  country  was  thus  brought  back  to  a sort  of  natural  economy. 

"Other  metals  were  scarcely  used.  Gold  was  not  a medium  of  exchange.  Iron  coins 
appeared  sporadically  in  the  West,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era." 

Taken  from  p.  723,  History  of  Mankind, 
Volume  2,  The  Ancient  World,  by  Luigi 
Pared,  Paolo  Brezzi  and  Lucianno  Petech. 
(New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers 
1965). 
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